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EDITORIAL 


HE CAN’T SKIP BEING FIVE* 


Nursery school is not in lieu of kindergarten. It cares for the two, 
three and four year old; kindergarten works with the five year old. 
Each has its own particular program; the one complements the other. 
Both are valuable in the child’s development. He can’t skip being five; 
he must not skip kindergarten. 

After two years attendance in a good nursery school the child is 
ready for a rich kindergarten experience. This means that at the age 
of five years he has already had: 


1. Experience in leaving mother for a new situation known as 
school. 

2. Experience as a member of a group which taught him to share, 
to cooperate, and to respect the property of others. 

3. Experience in the use of group play materials and equipment. 

4. Experience in receiving guidance in becoming more indepen- 
dent, in health routines, and in habit building. 

5. Experience in grasping the value of coming to school to play 
with friends. 





With the realization that the young child has already acquired at 
least these five experiences, and also others less apparent, we are aware 
of the fact that his readiness for kindergarten has been eased consider- 
ably. 

The five year old is very active and enthusiastic. He is desirous of 
fine language experiences, delightful dips into books and literature, and 
participation in music, rhythms, and excursions. He wants to do “big 
things” with the equipment. 

The five year old is different in many ways from the three and four 
year old. His past experience serves him well as a means of interpreting 


* Editor for this issue, Frances R. Horwich. 
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his immediate environment, and at the same time readies him for the 
new and far reaching environment into which he is being introduced. 
His body is sturdy and requires more vigorous activity to keep it grow- 
ing and tuned up. 

He has an awareness of the power of language and how it can serve 
him to his best advantage. He has established real friendships with 
characters in stories, and learned that together they can enjoy happy 
times by his finding the book and a comfortable place to sit with it. 

The five year old needs the kind of kindergarten program which 
guides him gradually from the large dramatic and vigorous stage into 
a more organized and systematized program alive with vitality and rich- 
ness. He requires a program that encourages self expression through 
every known medium possible for a five year old to manage. 

Surely he will show an interest in letters on the printed page, and 
will ask questions about numbers. His questions need to be answered 
honestly and intelligently with the aim of satisfying him. However, 
these questions do not mean that he is ready for deliberate and system- 
atic teaching in those skills. The wise kindergarten teacher will not 
discourage such questions, but at the same time she will make certain 
that he is asking questions about airplanes, trains, snow, ice, babies, 
chimneys, newspapers, and busses. One of the most important phases 
of guiding children is to insure against their interests becoming too 
narrow and detailed. 

As in the nursery school, likewise in the kindergarten does the sup- 
ply, variety, and arrangement of equipment, play a major role. The 
use of materials is dependent on how much the children are taken away 
from the kindergarten room, off on various trips so that they can see 
what goes on in real life. Such trips furnish the needed variety and 
richness which is shown in expression and use of paints, scissors, work 
bench, costumes in dramatic plays, etc. Realistic experiences follow 
in cooking, gardening, housekeeping, etc. 

The five year old in a group situation is ready to help plan and 
schedule short trips away from the building. He is reliable and respon- 
sible when doing errands and getting supplies. He cares about the 
things in the room and on the playground, and plans for their safe 
keeping. 

For a time folks thought that a child who had attended nursery 
school for two years would be ready for the first grade. Their reason 
was that he had played long enough and now was ready to settle down 
to learning how to read, write, and work with numbers. Some even 
went so far as to say that another year of play would discourage the 
child from working. These folks forget one thing: the young child 
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learns through play. Effective play is one of the most important and 
useful tools of learning. 
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Thus do we see that the nursery school has in no way deprived the 
kindergarten of its curriculum. On the contrary, it has enriched it by 
making possible that which was not possible without it. Actually, this 
means to the kindergarten teacher that: 


1. Children adjust more readily to the new teacher, room, and 
building. Therefore the child utilizes materials, language, 
and social contacts, with more ease and freedom. 

With routine and health habits well started, the teacher is free 
to help the child develop more rapidly in terms of indepen- 
dence in these areas. 

3. With the introduction of materials already made, the teacher 
is able to give her children more time for experimentation, 
expression, and completion of ideas and rich experience. 

4. With a group sensitivity on the way to being established, she 
is able to help children move more readily and easily out from 

: the classroom into the community. 

5. With the individual and social adjustment of children already 
begun, the whole kindergarten curriculum and program can 
become truly more varied and interesting for all children. 

6. With the parent-teacher contacts already established, the kinder- 
garten teacher is in the position of being able to carry forward 
a more consistent child development program. 


rN 


In no way does the fact that a child has attended nursery school 
imply that he is ready for formal reading, writing, or number work, 
as it is generally thought of in the first grade. This mistake has been 
occuring in some schools, and in turn is causing our young children 
to suffer from strain, tension, and weariness. 

The experimentation and use of materials and equipment, as made 
by the three and four year old child, does not produce boredom for the 
five year old. In a good nursery school, as well as in kindergarten, a 
child uses materials according to his ability to handle them and his 
experience in the world in which he lives. A child at three uses paint 
as a means of expression, but so does the five, seven, nine, thirteen, fif- 
teen, and seventeen, year old. Because he used paint at three, does not 
mean that he is to be deprived of its use in later years when he uses it in 
a more mature and varied way. 

No, attendance in nursery school at the ages of three and four is by 
no means license to skip being five. Kindergarten should be the child’s 


next school experience. 
P FRANCES R. HorwicH 








MENTAL HEALTH OF TEACHERS 


BY 


PAUL WITTY 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


AST week, I encountered a teacher 
~ whom I had not seen for more than 
two years. “How are you getting along?” 
I asked. Her face lighted. 
she answered, “I have a splendid group of 


“Very well,” 


children this year—the best ever.” ‘You 
“About a 

Do you 
recall how backward and retiring he 


remember Ted,” she began. 
year ago you talked with him. 
seemed at that time? You should see him 
now. He is a very happy, active member 
of our group.” ‘And Mary K.,” she went 
on, “this youngster had a difficult time at 
first—until we discovered that she was 
the best artist in our group.” As she con- 
tinued, I realized that here was a teacher 
who really knew every boy and girl in her 
class. “‘“How do you find out all these 
things?” I asked. “How do you get to 
know thirty children so well?” “Of 
course thirty pupils are too many first 
graders for one teacher, but these boys 
and girls have learned to help me. There 
are several very able children who can be 
relied on to do a great many things; and 
the small groups we have formed work 
together so well that I have time to study 
each child, and give individual help when 
it is needed. Then, too, our shop and the 
many books in our classroom help. We 
have many new books this year. The 
children continue to enjoy Madeline. 
They have almost worn out this book. 
And you should see how often they turn 
1Cf. Helping Teachers Understand Children. 


Washington, D. C.: American Council on Edu- 


cation. 1945. 
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to Make Way for Ducklings. 
Disney books—their favorites! 


And the 
The boys 
especially have a great interest in war 
stories. Books must be up-to-date to 
As she talked, it 


became clear that the modern teacher is 


satisfy these pupils.” 


indeed very different from the caricature 
of a normal human being which persists 
in the minds of many people as the repre- 
sentative of the typical teacher. 

This young woman is a good example 
of an individual whose mental and physi- 
cal health are reflected in a happy, useful 
life. Yet I knew of the many difficulties 
she had met—of many sacrifices she had 
In her, I believe we find the basic 
qualities which are displayed by good 
citizens everywhere who work for the 
Her 
interest, however, was directed toward 
serving the needs of boys and girls. In 


made. 
enhancement of human welfare. 


her case, certain characteristics are par- 
ticularly noticeable. 

I was impressed, first of all, by her 
enthusiasm for teaching and her belief in 
the learning capacity of every child. An- 
other closely related characteristic is her 
unmistakable liking for children. These 
traits lead her to emphasize normal, whole- 
some growth and to recognize the signifi- 
cance of giving each child the security he 
needs to develop sturdily.’ 

She is interested, too, in the home back- 
ground and in the parents of the boys and 

2 Gesell’s and Ilg’s Infant and Child in the Cul- 


ture of Today. New York: Harpers, 1943, is 


strongly recommended to teachers as basic to 


achieving an understanding of boys and girls. 
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girls whom she teaches. In her group, 
there are several different nationalities 
represented, yet she considers this an op- 
portunity rather than a liability. One 
sometimes finds teachers who complain 
because their classes contain children of 
But this teacher 
understands that out of such differences 
strengths are built. 


different nationalities. 


Work in music, art, 
and creative pursuits of many other kinds 
are heightened by the participation of 
these children. Moreover, the language 
arts program is enriched by their con- 
tributions. 

Another characteristic of this teacher 
is her tendency to seek new and varied 
materials and experiences through which 
each child may find suitable successful 
She knows that a good class- 


room requires diversified opportunities if 


expression. 


every child is to experience success in some 
suitable activity. Through recognition 
and praise for such achievement, the child 
will develop self-confidence and self- 
respect. He will have faith in his ability 
to succeed and he will be able to face 
difficult problems with self-assurance and 
reliance. This teacher recognizes also 
that every child needs to experience the 
satisfaction of belonging to some group 
in which he is a contributing, respected 
member. Finally, she understands that 
creative expression is an imperative for 
Thus, 
the basic needs of boys and girls determine 
the selection of activities and experiences. 

After talking with this teacher, it was 
dificult for me to believe that teaching 
school tends to produce the results so fre- 


quently reported. 


mental health in the classroom. 


Many teachers will 
recall a report issued a few years ago 
which led some people to conclude that 
of all professional groups, teaching con- 
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tains the largest number of unhappy, un- 
stable individuals. This unfortunate con- 
dition was attributed to the narrow life 
pattern of many teachers, to the tendency 
of teachers to make their work a 24-hour 
job, to financial and professional insecur- 
ity, and to other restricting influences. 

Although this report was somewhat ex- 
aggerated, it did reveal a condition which 
teachers should consider seriously and seek 
to correct or alleviate. What are some 
ways in which teachers everywhere may 
improve their own mental health? 

It must be recognized that a well-ad- 
justed personality can exist only when the 
individual is able to secure reasonable 
The teacher 
can help himself to a considerable degree 


satisfactions for life needs. 


in his quest for reasonable satisfaction of 
these basic needs. He can make an effort 
to secure the necessary recreation, sleep, 
and nourishment to maintain physical 
vitality; he can cultivate friendships 
within and without the teaching profes- 
sion; he can try to eliminate excessive and 
profitless worry; he can avoid needless 
frustration, irritability and anger; he can 
seek the satisfying experience offered by 
some form of creative expression; he can 
identify himself with and participate in 
social activities which are rooted in the 
life of his community; and he can estab- 
lish membership in organizations which 
afford opporunities for the development, 
extension, and expression of his profes- 
These and other avenues 
offer opportunities for the type of self- 


improvement and personal growth which 


sional interests. 


are demanded of every teacher who prac- 
tices mental hygiene in the classroom. 
There is one highly personal and espe- 
cially difficult obstacle which confronts 
the teacher in his effort to become a well- 
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integrated personality. Personal adjust- 
ment depends in large measure upon the 
extent to which adults can free themselves 
from a number of persistent infantile re- 
This 
consideration is of utmost importance in 
the case of the teacher since the ideal of 
self which he holds should find expression 
through a personality which attracts and 
interests boys and girls. The effective 
teacher is a person whose companionship, 
counsel, and advice are sought. However, 
some teachers have built an ideal of self 
in which deprivation, denial, and aloofness 
are important factors. 


actions and emotional compulsions. 


Such a person 
tends to alienate children and young 
people. Accordingly, it is not surprising 
that adolescents sometimes report that 
they do not turn to their teachers for 
counsel in connection with their personal 
problems. Every teacher might find it 
profitable to inquire: What kind of per- 
sonality do I represent in my relations 
with boys and girls? And what kind of 
personality do I wish to become in order 
to be of maximum help as their friend? 
The importance of this effort is empha- 
sized by one author who writes: 


When we can throw off the age-old 
belief that human nature is innately 
wicked, sinful and antisocial and accept 
a belief in the essential sanity, whole- 
someness and sociability of man, then 
we can begin to build a better society, 
sustained by our faith in human nature 
and the supreme importance of human 
values, rather than the extrahuman, 
superhuman and other purposes to 
which man has so long been sacrificed.* 

3L. K. Frank, “Adult Education and Its Sig- 
nificance in the Larger Program of Mental Hy- 
giene.” Chapter X in Mental Hygiene in Modern 
Education (Witty and Skinner, editors), New 
York: Farrar and Rinehart, 1939, p. 288. 
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It has been observed that the hygienic 
classroom is one permeated by a spirit of 
friendliness, sympathetic concern, and 
genuine affection. In such a classroom, 
in worthwhile 
achievement are powerful contributors 
to wholesome personality development. 
Moreover, a sense of readily “belonging” 
to the group provides each child with the 
security essential for continuous, effective 
accomplishment. 


happiness and _ success 


In such a classroom, 
the personality of the teacher is a most 
important consideration. Many teachers 
are acutely aware of this fact and are 
shaping their own life patterns in such a 
way that they can help each child to de- 
velop to his maximum in full recognition 
of his unique nature.* These teachers are 
emotionally mature adults who themselves 
are leading happy, interesting lives. Other 
teachers, however, have been less fortu- 
nate in their training or development. In 
some cases, there is a great need for recon- 
struction of the ideal they have built for 
themselves as teachers. For they appear 
to believe that emotional maturity is re- 
flected in the individual who succeeds in 
hiding all feelings. It has repeatedly been 
demonstrated that the good teacher is one 
who is spontaneously and genuinely re- 
sponsive in human relationships with boys 
and girls—and with adults too. More- 
over, he finds satisfactions in a varied life 
pattern which enriches his teaching and 
at the same time contributes to his own 
mental health. Through his varied activi- 
ties and broad human contacts, he learns 
the true meaning of humility, and hence 
he displays patience and understanding in 
helping boys and girls meet the inevitable 


4Cf. Gesell, A. 
Years of Life. 


and others. The First Five 
New York: Harpers, 1940. 
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problems presented by a normal life. He 
has learned to live successfully in the 
classroom and in the world outside. His 
private world is no longer out of harmony 
Thus he 
himself has developed the essentials of 
mental health, and he has laid the founda- 
tion upon which mental health in the 
classroom can most effectively be built. 
As Lawrence Frank says: “Only in so far 
as [the individual] can build a ‘private 
world’ compatible with the social life 
around him and free of distorting emo- 
tional conflicts and anxieties can [he] 
achieve maturity and learn to live at peace 
with himself and others.”° 

The writer has described briefly some 
essentials of a program of mental health 
for teachers and pupils. He has referred 
to the study of children’s interests and 
needs as a primary concern. In this em- 


with the larger social scene. 


phasis, he has found support in research 
in psychology and education which pro- 
vides convincing evidence that the cur- 
riculum should be developed in accord 
with the children’s needs, interests, and 
problems if it is to have real significance 
and immediate application. For years 
capable teachers have utilized children’s 
interests as strong motives for learning. 
Committees engaged in curriculum devel- 
opment or reconstruction have also given 
full recognition to the interests of boys 
and girls at different ages. 


5L. K. Frank, op. cit., p. 291. 
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Specialists in various subjects such as 
reading also recommend that teachers util- 
ize existing interests as a starting point, 
but they are fully aware that some inter- 
ests are transitory and that others are 
unworthy of extension. Therefore it is 
suggested that teachers aim to modify old 
patterns, create new interests, and raise 
the level of pupils’ tastes. In fact, the 
interests of boys and girls on coming to 
school may be thought of as constituting 
the opportunity and obligation of teachers. 
The interests of pupils at the time they 
leave a class or school reveal the extent to 
which the teacher has accepted responsi- 
bility for directing pupil growth. Thus, 
in a balanced program the study of chil- 
dren’s interests becomes a primary con- 
sideration. 

It is recognized also that continuous 
progress in the three R’s increases the 
child’s sense of power and opens the door 
to new satisfactions and new sources of 
knowledge. Throughout all stages of the 
learning process, the child’s satisfaction in 
real achievement and progress is a primary 
concern. This is the logical corollary to 
the foregoing emphasis on the interests 
and needs of the child. This dual ap- 
proach guarantees the child the chance to 
follow worthwhile interests in a program 
characterized by systematic guidance and 
continuous evaluation. In such a pro- 
gram, successful achievement and dis- 
ciplined growth are assured. 
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THE ROAD AHEAD FOR NURSERY SCHOOLS 


BY 


JAMES L. HYMES, JR. 
PRESIDENT, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 


T its peak in July, 1944, the child care 
program financed with funds pro- 
vided under the Lanham Act served 
129,476 children. Today Lanham Act 
funds for child care are no longer avail- 
able. With all the good things that it 
brought, the end of the war has meant 
at least this one evil: that it is immeasura- 
bly harder for the woman who works— 
by choice or necessity—to find facilities 
and professional staff where she can be 
confident her young child will receive 
growth-inducing care. 

The picture is not totally a black one. 
In a number of communities the profes- 
sionally staffed nursery school made, dur- 
ing the war, so real a place for itself that 
plans have been made for its continuance. 
Washington State and New York State 
have each provided funds so that some 
centers Can go on; certain cities and coun- 
ties have made money available; parents 
have almost universaly expressed a willing- 
ness to pay higher fees to make the con- 
tinuation of service possible; a number of 
colleges are continuing on a permanent 
basis started 
under Lanham Funds; various new sources 
of financial aid have become available in 


schools which were first 


some communities: local industries, ser- 
vice clubs, lay organizations. 

It is almost certain, in fact, that as a 
result of the demonstration they made 
during the war of their contribution to 
child growth, family life and national 
welfare, there will be more good nursery 
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schools the country over in 1946 than 
there were pre-Pearl Harbor. The tragedy 
of nursery schools lies not in this pleasant 
fact of absolute gain but in the sadder 
reality of relative need. The war was the 
second instance in recent times when 
nursery schools proved their value beyond 
all doubt. During the war and during 
the days of W.P.A. for a short period of 
time our country began to have the num- 


After 


each demonstration there was a slight gain 


ber of nursery schools it needs. 


in the total number of schools but always 
the slump back into the situation where 
nursery schools are the privilege of the 
very rich or those situated fortunately 
from a geographical standpoint. 

One tremendous gain has been made. 
Nursery school is now an accepted and 
liked term. Parents are no longer ignor- 
ant of it or afraid of it. They like nur- 
sery schools and more and more of them 
want nursery schools. This is a gain but 
for the immediate future it is the kind 
of gain that bids fair to do no more than 
to increase frustration: what parents now 
want for many of their children and what 
those professionals who know early child- 
hood have long wanted will simply be less 
and less available. 

There is one real danger in this. These 
postwar years will probably see a mush- 
rooming of “play groups” many of which 
will be unprofessionally staffed, unedu- 
and 
equipped and planned. 


cationally conceived inadequately 


For although 








more and more parents desperately want 
the advantages of nursery schools for their 
children it is exceedingly difficult for the 
individual parent to know the qualitative 
differences between a good school and one 
where children will mark time in their 
growth. The need is so great for the 
good that can come through the group 
education of young children that the need 
will be met. The educational forces of a 
community, however, are not likely to 
be the ones imaginative enough to respond 
to the need. Those who see in this deep 
desire on parent’s part a chance for them 
to make a penny are likely to be the more 
aggresive and the more imaginative. In 
this situation children may be exploited— 
not necessarily from intent on the part of 
either parents or those who run commer- 
cial play groups but more from the abdi- 
cation of leadership by those who know 
children. 

For although the W.P.A. and Lanham 
Act nursery schools whetted the interest 
of parents, there is some reason to believe 
that they dulled the interest, particularly 
of school people. In too many communi- 


ties school educators start with the pre-- 


mise that children under six are not “our 
children.” To be forced, as they were by 
circumstances during the depression and 
the war, to make administrative arrange- 
ments for these somehow alien children 
was a burden, rather than an opportunity. 
Too many schools, instead of learning 
from the experience that children now 
three quite soon become six, are glad that 
now they have the support of the with- 
drawal of federal money to their own wish 
to wash their hands clean of these young 
ones. 

There can be no gainsaying the awful 
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fact that the withdrawal of Lanham 
Funds makes it exceedingly difficult for 
communities to offer young children the 
kind of group facilities their good growth 
and development calls for. If, in addition 
to the drying up of a major source of 
financial aid, there is disinterest on the 
part of those who are supposed to think 
creatively about children, the situation 
becomes hopeless. 

If interest exists, however (as it does 
in more communities than before), some- 
thing can be done for young children even 
if federal funds are not available. It is in 
these interim steps that the immediate 
future of nursery education may lie. 

What can communities do where inter- 
est in young children is real? One first 
step is to see nursery education in its 
widest possible setting. W.P.A. had the 
tendency to make us think of nursery 
schools only as a means of employing 
teachers. Lanham Funds forced our 
thinking somewhat into a groove where 
we saw the nursery school only as a means 
of freeing mothers for work. These were 
not children’s purposes; they were “secon- 
dary” purposes yet in each instance, oper- 
ating under them, it was possible to serve 
children well. Perhaps one next step is 
for communities to survey their “secon- 
dary purposes” which nursery schools can 
serve. In meeting these secondary ends, 
for which funds may be available, it’ 
might be possible to close up somewhat 
the great gap between the need for groups 
for young children and present reality. 

Any community with a liberal arts col- 
lege, for example, needs a nursery school 
as a part of that college; and the com- 
munity’s children can be served in that 
nursery school. Any community with a 
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medical school, as another example, or 
with a school of nursing, needs a nursery 
school as a part of the facilities of its 
medical and nursing training program; 
yet children can be well served also. 
Similarly there is tremendous interest in 
all communities today to take steps which 
will help young people become better 
parents. A case can be made for having 
a nursery school as a demonstration part 
of every high school in the land. Or with 
the addition of only one or two staff mem- 
bers public schools can provide the leader- 
ship and supervisors that will enable par- 
ents to form their own cooperative nur- 
sery schools which will be parent educa- 
tion centers. Steps forward like these 
inevitably will mean the beginning of 
enough good groups for young children. 

There is also very deep interest in com- 
munities in doing something to reduce the 
amount of mental illness. Too frequently 
the approach is exclusively to provide 
more treatment facilities after the illness 
is noticed. To serve their own ends, child 
guidance clinics, mental hygiene societies 
and others interested in good mental 
health might consider the establishment 
of demonstration nursery schools. For 
the children served in them, these could 
help prevent mental illnesses by fostering 
emotionally healthy activities in early 
childhood. More significantly, as demon- 
stration centers for parents and teachers, 
these could spread the influence of the 
clinic or mental hygiene society to wider 
and wider groups. If such groups will 
throw their weight to prevention rather 
than exclusively to correction they will 
also be led to the establishment of gui- 
dance nursery schools where children with 


beginning problems can work out those 
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problems in the group. To serve these 
ends, more good facilities serving the 
basic end of the good growth and develop- 
ment of young children will at the same 
time come into being. 

These are merely examples of one ap- 
proach. A second approach which each 
community interested in children might 
take is to keep alive the Child Care Com- 
mittees which functioned during the war. 
If there comes, as I suspect, the mush- 
rooming of “play groups” to meet the 
obvious need, there will be a job for a 
cooperative community organization rep- 
resenting health, welfare, education and 
all the lay groups that think construc- 
tively about children. Such Child Care 
Committees will face a choice: they can 
bend their efforts to stop and limit the 
spontaneous springing up of play groups 
or they can take the leadership in encour- 
aging such groups and in giving guidance 
so that they become good places for chil- 
dren. Under the second approach they 
accept the need and see how it can best 
be met constructively. Under the first 
approach they will disregard the need and, 
to a certain extent, also disregard what 
actually happens to young children. 
Rules and regulations will come first; 
children and families second. 

There will be a real place for a leader- 
ship group which takes as its start, “It 
can be done.” Such a group, giving 
guidance, can offer training courses, take 
the lead in building parent understand- 
ing, and bring to the play groups that will 
form the help in nutrition, in medical 
examination and in health standards, in 
education, in guidance that the combined 
resources that the Child Care Committees 
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represent. In short, they will set out to 
make something better rather than to 
block. 

The group education of young chil- 
dren represents one of our great cultural 
lags. There are professional workers in 
large numbers in medicine, in nutrition, 
in welfare, in guidance, in education who 
know how to do the job. There are 
parents in tremendous numbers who want 
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the job done. Children cannot speak for 
themselves but all that is known about 
what is good for their growth and devel- 
opment also calls for the establishment of 
more groups. Before this gap is ever 
closed generous federal aid will be needed. 
Until it is available, however, alert com- 
munities can take many steps that will 
not only close the gap but serve other 
good purposes too. 





HAVE YOU SEEN? 


1. “Life with Baby” released by March of Time?” It was photo- 
graphed at the Yale Clinic of Child Development. It presents Dr. 
Arnold Gesell and his staff at work with children from four weeks to 
six years of age. The normal development of children between these 
ages is dramatically presented. 


2. The new magazine called ““Two to Six?” This isa very attractive 
quarterly including a variety of articles written by folks in many dif- 
ferent fields. It is an excellent magazine which thus far has made a 
consistent plea for better opportunities and services for young children. 


3. “Planning the New Nursery Schools” prepared by The Nursery 
School Association of Great Britain, 1 Park Crescent, Portland Place, 
London, W. 1, and published by the University of London Press? There 


are many original ideas to be found in this bulletin. 
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INTRODUCING LITERATURE TO THE 
YOUNG CHILD 


BY 


JAMES S. TIPPETT 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Au the stimulating, wonderful world 

of matter-of-fact and imaginative 
literature lies before the young child. 
That is equally true of the world of social 
relationships and achievements, of the 
world of science and natural environment, 
and of the world of individual self-find- 
ing. Introductions of the young child to 
False 
beginnings are frequent and the results of 
them often responsible for fatal malad- 
justments. 


those worlds are full of challenges. 


Right beginnings are always 
so profitable that knowing how to make 
them should occupy a much larger place 
than it now does in preparation of parents 
and teachers for guidance of children. 

With what preparation should parents 
and teachers approach the important job 
of opening the field of literature to young 
children? Primarily with a thorough, 
first-hand, and appreciative acquaintance 
themselves with the treasures to be found 
therein. Equally with an understanding 
of fundamental differences in capacities 
and personalities of children. 

A thorough acquaintance with thé field 
of literature for children means more than 
merely knowing Mother Goose, Little 
Black Sambo, Pinocchio, the fairy tales of 
Grimm and Anderson, important as it is 
to know them. It means that parents and 
teachers should have studied books such 
as Alice Dalgliesh’s First Experiences with 
Literature and May Lamberton Becker’s 


First Adventures in Literature. Those are 
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books which survey the entire field of best 
literature for the child. They are full of 
names of books and authors and of appre- 
ciative understanding of their contribu- 
tions. Mahoney and Whitney’s Realms 
of Gold and their later Five Years with 
Children’s additional 
sources of information about possibilities 
among all kinds of books for children, 
young and not so young. A Bibliography 
of Books for Young Children, published 
by the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion, is indispensable as a source for names 
of suitable books. That Association also 
publishes an excellent list of desirable in- 
expensive books. The Horn Book, which 
The Bookshop for Boys and Girls pub- 
lishes monthly in Boston, is an invaluable 
source for keeping up with the newest 
books for children. 
magazine are suggestive and honest always. 
With a background of acquaintance with 
such books and magazines a sensible intro- 
duction to literature might be expected. 
They are books and magazines which any 


Books are two 


The reviews in that 


parent or teacher might easily read, even 
if previous preparation had not brought 
them to her attention. They are, of 
course, not the only such sources. 

A first-hand acquaintance with the field 
of literature for children means that the 
parent or teacher shall herself have read 
widely among the books which are now 
available and which keep pouring from 


the publishers. It is not enough that one 
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field such as poetry or fairy tales be 
known. Stories that are realistic, stories 
that are fanciful and fantastic also must 
be read. Then too there are books of sci- 
ence, of historical incident, of people, of 
places, of music, of art, books about every 
field of human endeavor, which should be 
known from first-hand reading. Natu- 
rally no one can have read them all, but 
equally naturally, if some of the outstand- 
ing contributions in each of the different 
areas have not been read, the leadership 
which can be given is limited. 

Appreciative acquaintance with litera- 
ture for children depends upon the inter- 
ests and capacities of the parent or teacher 
of course. It will inevitably reflect indi- 
vidual tastes. But if the introduction to 
literature is to be forward-looking and 
truly provocative of good for the young 
child, the leader must try to gain some- 
thing of the qualities which make what 
the books have to offer distinctive. Is it 
the imaginative quality of the story or 
poem which is distinctive? Is it the heroic 
quality of the biography or the travel 
book or historical material which is chal- 
lenging? Is it the artistry with which 
words are used? Is it the dramatic drive 
which the material has? Is it the basis 
for understanding life and the work ‘of 
men in the world which is presented’ in 
the realistic material?. Is it the fun which 
the nonsense verses or the fanciful tales 
present. Whatever is the unique quality 
or qualities of the book must be grasped 
if the child is to be introduced properly 
to it. Here is a great difference between 
what the introducer personally appreci- 
ates and what the child may appreciate in 
his own way and time. 

One other matter in the preliminary 
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preparation for effective leadership by 
parents or teachers for their children who 
are entering the field of literature is of 
paramount importance. They must real- 
ize that children do differ. There are 
sensitive children and stolid children, im- 
aginative ones and matter-of-fact ones, 
with all gradations between. Some may 
never develop wholesome likes and absorp- 
tions in literature. That must be faced. 
Some may never like poetry or fairy tales 
or stories about machines or what have 
you. That, too, must be faced. Forcing 
children into a set pattern for literary 
adventuring is bad. Some leaders would 
want every child to like every kind of 
literature. That is not possible of attain- 
ment except for the very few. Some 
would wish the child to like what they 
like and become irritated if he did not. 
What the parent or teacher wishes is not 
the important issue. It is what the child’s 
emotional equipment and what his indi- 
vidual capacities can assimilate and give 
meaning to that makes it imperative for 
the teacher or parent to come with initial 
preparation in the principles of child 
growth and development to this task of 
introducing literature to the young child. 
If any parent or teacher felt handicapped 
by lack of understanding in that area, a 
profitable book to read would be Pres- 
cott’s Emotions and the Educative Process. 

It is regrettable that students in high 
school and college, those who are ap- 
proaching the job of bringing their own 
children into appreciative contact with 
literature, should be so wholly separated 
from children’s books. In many school 
situations reading interests and abilities 
would be tremendously increased, if the 
students on high-school and college levels 
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had opportunities close at hand for read- 
ing and rereading the books their children 
will read. Many public libraries are ideal 
for the purpose, but the catch is that 
readers there are likely not to have the 
expert guidance which schools could so 
easily give. Courses in adult literature in 
high school and college cannot, or at least 
do not, remedy the lack. They establish 
appreciations on quite different bases. 
College courses in Children’s Literature 
reach a pitifully small number of students 
and an infinitesimal number of those who 
will be parents. 

Suppose now that parents and teachers 
are adequately equipped, or plan to become 
so, for the job of introducing literature 
to young children. What are the avenues 
and what are the most desirable techniques 
for doing it? 

Little children in the beginning of their 
interest in affairs like pictures. A gay 
picture of a rabbit dashing into a hole or 
under a log can be a source of endless 
pleasure to the child, if the parent has 
ability to weave a good story around the 
The ability which is needed for 


such a story is not necessarily of high 


action. 
literary distinction. It is enough if the 
story be full of interesting details and if 
it come to a dramatically surprising or 
humorous end. Any other picture that 
suggests action will serve. The little child 
likes to see pictures of babies or children 
The 


same story about familiar doings can be 


like himself doing everyday things. 


repeated ad nauseam on the parent’s part 
but with unvarying delight on the child’s 
part. Books such as Little Family by Lois 
Lenski, Day with Betty Anne and I Know 
a Secret by Dorothy Baruch, and The 
Choosing Book by Alice Dalgliesh can be 
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introduced at this point and the texts will 
furnish ideas for the parent’s own addi- 
tional intimate running comments. 

This is the time for picture books to be 
bought and used. Ask Mr. Bear by 
Marjorie Flack, Johnny Crow’s Garden 
by Leslie Brooks, any well and simply 
illustrated book of Mother Goose, Pelle’s 
New Suit, and of course hundreds of 
others, serve well for the pictures are sug- 
gestive and the texts are superb. Imagi- 
native parents could add details perhaps, 
but there is no need for it. Other types 
of picture books are books about farm 
animals, trains, automobiles, and all the 
things which the awakening interests of 
the child make important to him. A few 
suggestive ones are The Picture Book of 
Animals by Isabel Lord, Railway Book by 
William Pryor, The Little Auto by Lois 
Lenski. 
pressed interests should be followed. 

This is the time for stories about the 


The particular child’s own ex- 


experiences of father and mother when 
they were little, or about grandfather and 
his sore toe, or about grandmother and 
how she made the gingerbread cookies, for 
examples. The child’s own familiar ex- 
periences can be turned into story form 
and made to whet his appetite for similar 
experiences on the part of others as told in 
picture and story books. 

Through singing games and plays with 
hands and fingers and toes the young child 
should be introduced early to the begin- 
nings of poetry. Mother Goose rhymes 
and favorite child poems of the parent 
should be said over and over again until 
the child gets the rhythmical feeling and 
even wants to say some of them. Each 
parent should own Sung Under the Silver 
Umbrella, published by the Association 
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for Childhood Education. It is a collec- 
tion of poems by many authors. Each 
selection will suit some mood of some 
child at some time. That is the way such 
a collection of poems should be used; at 
the time a particular child would enjoy a 
particular poem. Romney Gray’s Picture 
Book of Poems is good for the same pur- 
pose. Many will want special volumes of 
poetry by some author or other. The more 
volumes of simple poetry the young child 
has easy access to, the better for his appre- 
ciation of poetry then and later, if he is 
not forced into them willy-nilly. 

By the time the child is four or five 
years of age a good collection of books he 
likes or may soon like should have been 
assembled. They should be interesting, 
attractive, and suggestive of further ex- 
periences with literature. What books 
should be on that shelf? No one can say 
positively. Selections can be varied and 
individual and limitless. 

Certainly there should be picture books 
like the ones already named. A few titles 
in addition to those previously given, and 
selected almost at random, should be in- 
cluded in the list: The Tale of Peter Rab- 
bit, Millions of Cats, The Painted Pig, The 
Tale of Mrs. Tubbs, Angus and the 
Ducks, Ferdinand, The Five Hundred 
Hats of Bartholomew Cubbins, Many 
Moons, for examples. 

Certainly there should be books of 
poetry by individual authors such as When 
We Were Very Young, A Child’s Day, 
Peacock Pie, Everything and Anything, 
Taxis and Toadstools, Under the Tree, 
Fairies and Chimneys, For Days and 
Days, A Child’s Garden of Verses. 

Certainly books which only an adult, 


or at least an experienced reader, can read 
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should be included. Told Under the 
Green Umbrella, Told Under the Blue 
Umbrella, and Told Under the Magic 
Umbrella are compilations made by the 
Association for Childhood Education 
which are invaluable collections of tra- 
ditional fairy tales and legends, realistic 
stories and stories of pure fantasy. The 
Here and Now Story Book by Lucy 
Sprague Mitchell is a famous book of real- 
istic stories. All should be on the child’s 
bookshelf. Then there are Winnie the 
Pooh, The House at Pooh Corner, Mary 
Poppins, Just-So-Stories, The Jungle 
Books, Robinson Crusoe, Peterkin Papers, 
Uncle Remus, Aesop’s Fables, The Story 
of Doctor Dolittle. And of course Alice’s 
Adventures in Wonderland and The Wind 
in the Willows should be there for the 
highly imaginative child and for the 
parent who remembers them from the 
days when there were no other such de- 
lightful books. 

Also on the shelf will be many books 
on special interests and about varied areas 
of experience such as science, music, art, 
and social living. Only reference to the 
suggested sources for information about 
children’s books can even approach any 
list of them. 

Among the books will be some which 
the parent or teacher has used to stretch 
the child’s imagination and reach a bit 
beyond his present interests. The Chil- 
dren’s Homer, The Adventures of Odys- 
seus and The Tale of Troy, Stevenson’s 
Home Book of Verse, The Winged Horse 
Anthology, Bible Stories using the original 
King James Version as much as possible, 
even some straight Shakespeare, for the 
wonder of his words, are a few sugges- 
tions. Each person will bring his own 
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background of appreciation for literature 
to bear upon the choice of books to which 
he will introduce the young child, merely 
to give the child a bare speaking acquain- 
tance with some adult delight in books 
that he can share. 

New books should be arriving in the 
If birthdays, 


Christmas, and other occasions for gifts 


child’s library constantly. 


are utilized, if friends and relatives have 
suggestions made to them for desired 
books as gifts rather than perishable toys 
and knick-knacks, no child would be 
without books. It will depend upon the 
teacher or parent to choose or to suggest 
to others, the most suitable books for 
introducing literature to the young child. 
Among his books a child should be en- 
couraged to have his favorites and to want 
to share them with others. And nothing 
in the world is more effective for future 
delight in books than to encourage the 
child to take good care of his books. A 
set of shelves for his own books helps. 
Simple instructions in the care and han- 
dling of book treasures should surely be 
given. 
Instructions to literature cannot be 
given unless time is taken for them. 
Reading and exploring books should be a 
regular part of the child’s day. Is bed 
time the most suitable time for it? Is 
just before or just after nap time in the 
afternoon the best time? Is just after the 
Make that 
choice in the light of the particular child 
and the particular home conditions, is the 
best rule to follow. 


evening meal a good time? 


It is the only rule, 
indeed, to follow. But some suitable time 
should be found for regular sharing ex- 
It should be 
child, 


periences through literature. 


a quiet time. Father, mother, 
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brothers and sisters, indeed all the family 
except the restless crying baby, should 
share in the experience of reading aloud. 
Both father and mother, if possible, should 
take turns in reading. Older brothers and 
sisters too should do some of the reading 
at this regular time. 

Then there are special occasions on 
which reading to the child should be done. 
He has found something that seems to 
The 


parent or teacher who wants him to con- 


promise pleasure in the reading. 


tinue his enthusiasms should not too often 
push him away. “But I am a busy man,” 
the father objects. ‘I am sunk in house- 
work and baby-care,” the mother replies. 
“T have other lessons to teach,” the teacher 
says. True enough, but if the child is to 
be introduced to literature and made to 
feel its satisfying, uplifting influences, 
time must be found. Good courses in 
child care and guidance for high-school 
and college students would help every 
parent and teacher to realize the relative 
importance of this, that or the other job 
in famliy or school life and how to man- 
age time appropriate for each. 

The young child who has had those ex- 
periences ought, if he has the ability to 
learn to read, to be ready for reading for 
himself after a few months in the first 
year of regular school. He would have a 
magnificent background for understand- 
ing what he read. Books, 
stories, poems, realistic experiences would 


have meaning. 


literature; 


His imagination, insofar 
as he had one, would have been stirred. 
If he had no such background of intro- 
duction to literature when he came to 
school, the teacher should feel responsible 
to remedy the lack as much as possible as 
soon as she could. 
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Reading literature for himself is the 
end point to which introducing the young 
child comprehensively and sensibly to 
literature should lead. The parent or 
teacher has the job of sharing with the 
older child his own finding of treasures 
in literature. That is where the appreci- 
ative background for literature comes into 
play again. If the adult can share with 
the child on his level the delights of the 
new books he has found and read for him- 
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self, forward steps in knowing literature 
will be taken by the child. If then the 
child is given new books which have been 
well selected in accordance with his abili- 
ties, tastes and interests and with a view 
to helping him explore and reach forward, 
and if a library card to a well stocked 
children’s library is secured for him and 
he is encouraged and helped to use it, the 
job of introducing literature to him will 
have been well done. 





DO YOU KNOW? 


1. That the Association For Childhood Education, 1201 Sixteenth 
Street Northwest, Washington, D. C., has released a new bulletin called 


“Children and Literature?” 


Herein is presented not only a fine point of 


view on Children’s Literature but it is filled with suggestions for the 


classroom teacher. 


2. That the February 1946 issue of Progressive Education contains 


a number of articles on Nursery School Education? 


You will find 


many answers to questions on children, families and communities in this 


magazine. 


3. That the Association for Arts in Childhood, Inc., with the par- 
ticipation of the Industrial Arts Cooperative Service are publishing a 


new series of bulletins called “‘Arts In Childhood?” 


bulletins are available. 


The first three 


In them is found an intelligent and creative 
philosophy of childhood education. 











PIAZZA DELL’ UNITA ITALIANA 


BY 


W. D. PERRY 
UNIVERSITY OF NORTH CAROLINA 


ODAY is my second day in Florence. 

[ have come to my room in the 
Majestic Hotel to write down what I have 
seen in the Piazza Dell "Unita Italiana 
during the past fifteen minutes as I sat 


near one of the hotel windows in the 


lobby. 
what I have seen before I forget the 
details. 


I want to put down on paper 


A mother crossed the Piazza holding 
the hand of her young son. Something 
He 


pulled to go back. The mother instead of 


on the pavement caught his eye. 


continuing on her way retraced her steps 
across the Piazza and paused at the spot 
A 
tall father came across the square holding 


while her son satisfied his curiosity. 


his very small son’s hand low so that the 
child was not “yanked” up on his right 
side. 


Stars and Stripes for sale were talking 


Two boys about ten years old with 


together when a vendor (a man who ap- 
peared to be about sixty) came up and 
talked with them. 


descension in his manner. 


There was no con- 
He walked on 
and the two boys were joined by another 
The bus from the 
University Study Center came up to the 


boy about their age. 


hotel entrance and left again for the 
Center. The boys climbed on the back 
steps of the truck. A sergeant shouted 
at them. The boys jumped off—they 
were smiling. Earlier this morning I was 
on a truck during a-similar performance. 
The soldier said as we drove off, “Some 


day one of thise kids is going to get hurt.” 
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‘back. Their manner was courteous. 


There was comradeship among the boys 
and a feeling of gruff kindness between 
the boys and the soldiers. A mother large 
with child came by carrying a little girl 
of about two—the child was kicking and 
active. The mother smiled at the activity 
of her young daughter; she was not im- 
with her. A boy about: five 
helped his mother push a younger brother 


patient 


across the Piazza in some strange vehicle. 
Two large dogs came by—a boy sitting 
on the curb patted them. The three boys 
selling Stars and Stripes came back and 
a colored soldier bought a copy of the 
paper. 


conversation during the transaction. Two 


There were smiles and animated 


women came by the window; one was 
One of the 
three boys found a cigarette butt; they 


leading a dog on a leash. 


sat in my very window and passed the 
The “six 

A Red 
Cross worker got off and the boys stepped 
She 
bought a Stars and Stripes from one of the 


cigarette from one to another. 
by six” truck came up again. 


boys and was given her change by another 
boy. The papers were sold and the boys 
The boy with the black 
sweater was walking in the middle and 
had a hand on the shoulder of each of the 


other two boys. 


walked away. 


I have not had an opportunity to visit 
any of the Italian public schools, but, if 
the behavior which I have observed for 
the past fifteen minutes is any fair indi- 
cation of Italian behavior, and if there is 








isit 
, if 
for 
idi- 


e is 








any carry over to the teaching of the 
young people of Italy, then there is much 
that is healthy in Italy. The movement 
in the square indicated that the people 
passing were busy about their affairs. I 
felt at home because there were so many 
children and dogs. There was love in that 
square. People were loved and were 
loving others. The elders were gentle, 
kind, and considerate of their young. If 
teachers of young children in Italy work 
with their pupils with such love and con- 
sideration, then the children have the 
kindest of climates in which to learn. 
And those boys, they knew how to play 
together; they must know how to work 
together. I hope that in their schools they 
have an opportunity to have the counsel 
of their teacher as they had the counsel 
of the vendor. I hope that at no time 
during their education they lose that 
splendid contact with reality which they 
were having in their paper selling experi- 
ence in the Piazza. Id like to think that 
as food became more plentiful that they 
would find satisfactions other than ciga- 
rettes, but I wouldn’t want them to stop 
that habit of sharing with one another. 
My fifteen minutes of loafing near that 
hotel window has been a pleasant experi- 
ence. I liked those mothers, that father, 
that baby girl, those dogs, that vendor, 
and those three boys; I liked the things 
they did and the way in which they did 


them. 
Post Script—Piazza Dell’ Unita 
Italiana 


I have been in Florence now for about 
ten weeks, and during that time I have 
visited an elementary school, an avvia- 


mento professionale (lower trade school), 
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a secuola media inferiore (lower secondary 
school), a ginnasio-liceo (classical high 
school) , an Instituto Magistrale (so-called 
teacher-training secondary school), a 
technical high school, and the Pestalozzi 
school. 

In the elementary school, I was taken 
to a first grade where I was shown neat 
exhibits of last year’s work and where I 
heard a series of recitations. The teacher 
of these first grade pupils became more 
and more excited during my stay until I 
felt that I should leave. The first graders 
had noted the uneasiness of the teacher 
and were signaling each other with winks. 
I was embarrassed for her and thought 
the kindest thing to do would be to leave. 

Outside in the paved courtyard, I found 
a male teacher of about sixty with a large 
stick in hand giving his third grade group 
of boys marching instructions. I was told 
by my guide that this was the physical 
education period. From the courtyard I 
was taken to the so-called gymnasium 
which was a room about ten feet by 
twenty feet with three small windows 
near the top of the room. There was no 
equipment in the room. Ventilation was 
poor. 

In the lower trade school, I was taken 
to the top floor of a four-story building 
and was told that the trade school now 
operated on the top two flors, while the 
bottom two floors had been taken over by 
the government for a displaced persons 
bureau. Boys and girls attended the trade 
school on different days. The morning I 
was there was Saturday and it was “girls’ 


day. 


>> 


I visited first a typing class and in 
spite of the fact that the teacher was 
shouting her instructions, several of the 
more aggressive girls gave the visitor a 
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careful appraisal. The principal inter- 
rupted the instructions several times to 
comment but as the class was busily en- 
gaged in typing, it was difficult for him 
to shine in this particular situation. He 
hustled me out to a mathematics class and 
after I admired the framed examples of 
work which lined the wall, he began to 
take an active part in the working out of 
an example which one of the students 
was completing at the blackboard. The 
teacher was giving suggestions from her 
position behind her desk and the principal 
was slowly approaching the student from 
As the 
principal became more interested in the 


his station by the classroom door. 


problem, he gradually approached the 
blackboard and finally with a burst of 
enthusiasm took the chalk from the stu- 
dent and completed the problem. 

In the lower secondary school, I was 
ushered into a quiet classroom where all 
of the students were busily occupied in 
copying exercises from the blackboard. 
My presence caused the teacher to begin 
a series of elaborate comments on the ma- 
I felt 


that the students were being somewhat 


terial being written on the board. 


confused by the combination of oral and 


written instructions so I withdrew as 
gracefully as possible. About thirty min- 
utes later I passed this particular classroom 
again and the students were busily copy- 
ing more material being written on the 
blackboard. I noticed that this procedure 
was generally accepted as a favored teach- 
ing device in most of the schools which 
I visited. 

In the classical high scool I visited a 
Greek class. 


friendliness. 


The atmosphere was one of 
The teacher seemed relaxed 
and there were evidences of interchange of 
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I do 
not know how much Greek the young 
men and women were learning but I do 


ideas between students and teacher. 


know that they were learning in an atmos- 
phere which was good. In the same build- 
ing and on the same floor, I visited a phi- 
losophy class and sat for some thirty 
minutes while the teacher lectured the 
group about the philosophy of Kant. 
When I entered the class with my guide, 
a student was at the blackboard but evi- 
dently the student was forgotten for he 
stood there ignored throughout my entire 
visit. At intervals the lecturer rapped 
loudly with both hands on the desk. It 
was difficult for me to determine whether 
he was awakening the students or 
whether he was emphasing some remark 
which he had made. I was disturbed by 
the fact that the lecturer had not removed 
his overcoat for I had the feeling that he 
would rise up and walk out of the room 
any minute. Later I found.out that there 
were two very good reasons for teachers 
in the high schools wearing their over- 
coats: in the first place there was seldom 
any heat in the school building, and in the 
second place many of the instructors at 
the high school level came to the high 
school to teach only one or two classes a 
day. 

In the teacher training secondary school, 
I found the building not yet repaired from 
war damages. There were a few work- 
men about the building, but the class in 
education which I visited was not dis- 
turbed by them. 
quietly taking notes in their notebooks. 
The teacher almost immediately called a 
recess and came to the back of the room 
to talk with me and my interpreter. I 
asked the instructor what she taught in 


The young ladies sat 
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her class in education and she told me the 
class studied “the principles of educa- 
tion.” As far as I could find out, the 
courses here were not different from the 
classical high school courses with the ex- 
ception of a course in education. There 
was no work ‘in child psychology, no 
information about child growth and de- 
velopment, no course in mental hygiene, 
no work in testing, and no material avail- 
able for the study of guidance procedures. 
And I never found out what the “princi- 
ples of education” were. 

In the technical high school I found the 
first modern school building equipment. 
All of the other buildings which I had 
visited were extremely old. There were 
few playground facilities, lighting and 
ventilation were poor, rooms were chilly, 
damp, and crowded, and many of the 
school and classroom environments were 
dreary. This technical high school was a 
modern plant with considerable equipment 
for work in the various vocational fields. 
I was disturbed by the fact that the library 
was securely locked. After gaining ad- 
mittance I found that the room was only 
fourteen feet by sixteen feet. I was also 
disturbed by the fact that the students 
were not allowed to walk up the center 
stair case but had to use the stair cases on 
each end of the hall, and by the fact 
that much of the equipment was not 
being used at that time. The plan for 
the technical school, however, had been 
a good one I believe and many of the 
minor objections which I noted could be 
overcome easily. 


And last of all I visited the Pestalozzi 
School (School City, it was called). I 
found again the same type building neither 
adequate nor suitable; poor lighting, poor 
ventilation, and no heat. But I found 
much activity. Activity of a construc- 
tive and purposeful nature. Young chil- 
dren were working indoors and outdoors. 
A small plot of land at the back of a 
building was being cultivated as a garden. 
There were other outdoor activities. In- 
doors there was a group of young people 
singing, a group working in the kitchen, 
a group working in a general shop, a 
group of girls sewing and knitting, and 
groups of boys and girls engaged in vari- 
ous classroom activities. Teachers and 
children were working together toward 
solving school and life problems. There 
were physical evidences of work being 
successfully done and there were evidences 
of personal satisfactions which were ex- 
pressed in the behavior of the children. 

In my visits I found too few expres- 
sions of the warm affection of the Italian 
mother for her young son, too few ex- 
pressions of the understanding which the 
tall father had shown as he walked across 
the square with his son, and not enough 
of the type of counseling which the ven- 
dor had given the boys in the square. 
There were signs of understanding in 
many of the school rooms which I visited. 
And there was my final visit to the 
“School City” which encouraged me to 
hope that the fine feelings which I had 
observed in the Piazza Dell "Unita Italiana 
would some day and soon, be transferred 
to the teaching of the youth of Italy. 
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CARLO * 


| VERYONE was quite hopeless about 
Carlo. 


worked with his mother for over three 


The social agency which had 


years reported very negative results, the 
school was keeping the boy in line only by 
reason of constant surveillance (he had 
finally been expelled from his former 
school after years of aggressive, anti-social 
behavior for setting a fire in the hall, and 
the present school was taking no chances) ; 
and all in all the history both at home and 
school was one of persistent misbehavior 
and failure. Carlo had already been 
studied at a psychiatric hospital, and an 
unsuccessful effort had even been made, at 
one time, to arrange foster-home place- 
ment for the boy. He was now eleven 
years old and, despite all the study and 
treatment already attempted, there was no 
evidence of improvement. In view of this 
discouraging record, the staff of the Bu- 


reau of Child Guidance could hardly hope 


to accomplish much, but undertook its 


* Submitted by 
gist, Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of Educa- 
tion of the City of New York 


June Harris, School Psycholo- 
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study chiefly to assist the school principal 
in handling this difficult child. 

The agency’s detailed report of the 
family history and its contact with the 
parents only served to strengthen the 
gloomy prognosis. The agency seemed al- 
ready to have done everything possible to 
The hospital study 


had indicated that Carlo was essentially a 


help the situation. 


normal child (i.e., not psychotic, neurotic, 
or suffering from any neurological con- 
dition) , and that his aggressive, anti-social 
behavior was a reaction to lack of affec- 
tion and understanding from his parents. 
The ward psychiatrist had found the 
mother to be cold, critical, and rejecting 
toward the boy, and the father indifferent. 
The agency was advised to help the child 
by modifying the parents’ attitudes. Ac- 
cordingly, regular interviews with Mrs. 
M. had been arranged, and over a period of 
three years, a social worker had attempted 
to help her. Her attitude was found to be 
completely unbending, however, and she 
persistently refused to see any good in her 


boy. 


She was a discontented, irritable, 
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vs 





“put upon” young woman who found 
little satisfaction in life, actually resented 
the demands of her family, and took her 
greatest and almost her only pleasure in 
maintaining an immaculate home. She 
had provided excellent care for Carlo and 
his younger sister, but would not allow 
them to play in the house, scolded them 
constantly for being noisy or getting 
dirty, and denied them all warmth and 
affection. To her, Carlo was simply a 
source of continual annoyance and she 
was anxious to have him placed in a foster 
home. She was not interested in under- 
standing the causes of Carlo’s misbehavior, 
and when the agency could not arrange 
placement, she started breaking appoint- 
ments and obviously lost interest. Her 
own illnesses engrossed her attention (her 
eye condition, heart murmur, slight ane- 
mia, pains in her back), and she would 
break appointments for Carlo, explaining 
that her own doctor’s appointments were 
“more important.” Mr. M., generally in- 
different to Carlo’s troubles, and preoc- 
cupied with his own problems of employ- 
ment, and the like, had rebelled at placing 
the boy and refused to sign the necessary 
papers after all arrangements had been 
made. Despite his apparent regard for 
the boy, however, at least to the extent 
of wanting to keep him, Mr. M. could not 
be induced to cooperate with the social 
worker in planning for him. He had been 
on relief for several years, at one time, 
and was antagonistic toward all social 
workers. His attitude was that he simply 
did not want his family disturbed. He 
refused to recognize Carlo’s difficulties or 
take any steps to help him in a positive 
way. Both parents seemed to consider it 
sufficient if they strapped him severely 
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every time they learned of any misbe- 
havior. And this was almost daily, inas- 
much as Carlo seemed to run the gamut 
of possible misdemeanors — truanting, 
stealing, fighting, and most serious of all, 
setting fires, and at one time, in a hys- 
terical outburst, even threatening his 
teacher with a knife. The child’s mis- 
behavior had become so serious that the 
school authorities were alarmed, and trans- 
fer to a school for delinquents or some 
other drastic action was imminent. Thus 
the stage had been reached where the 
school doubted if the child could be ad- 
justed, and the agency had concluded that 
further contact with the parents was use- 
less and direct work with the boy of ques- 
tionable value, because of his seeming 
inability to develop relationships with 
adults. As mentioned earlier, the Bureau 
entered the case at this point largely to act 
as intermediary between agency and 
school, and to help in formulating the 
most constructive program possible under 
the circumstances. 

Psychiatric and psychological examina- 
tions were scheduled for Carlo at the 
Bureau office. At first, true to form, Mrs. 
M. postponed them, offering the explana- 
tion that she had to go to the dentist, but 
through the combined efforts of the at- 
tendance officer and Bureau social worker, 
Carlo finally arrived for his examinations. 

Just as with the Bellevue study three 
years before, examination of the boy him- 
self again raised hopes. Here was cer- 
tainly not a confirmed delinquent, despite 
the series of delinquent acts that might 
have led anyone to think so. Here was a 
lonely, unhappy, unwanted little boy, 
frustrated by constant failure and criti- 


cism at school in addition to constant 
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criticism and rebuff at home, easily led, 
and seeking excitement, escape, and atten- 
tion in whatever way offered itself. 
Psychological examination showed why 
school was such an unhappy situation for 
him. He was not feeble-minded by any 
means, but because of. cultural limitations 
and emotional instability he had started 
school with an inadequate background, 
and lacking the individual help and special 
preparation he. needed, he fell behind— 
especially in reading, as do so many child- 
ren who come from a bilingual back- 
ground. Failure commenced at a very 
early period and he was left back repeat- 
edly, so that discontent and unpleasant 
associations with school were engendered. 
Bad reports from school were a cause for 
frequent beatings and further rejection 
on the part of his parents. And yet with- 
out special help, Carlo could not be ex- 
pected to make a go of school. He was 
now in 2B grade at age eleven, deeply 
shamed at being with “those babies” and 
still scarcely able to compete with them 
in reading. He needed remedial tutoring 
in reading and, at the same time, associa- 
tion with children of his own age to 
reawaken his self-esteem. In everything 
but abstract academic school work Carlo 
was intellectually a normal eleven-year- 
old, and keeping him with “babies” was 
not only an injury to his morale but actu- 
ally a failure to educate this boy in ac- 
cordance with his potentialities. His 
talent for art and manual work of many 
kinds, his athletic ability, and possibilities 
along dramatic and musical lines were de- 
nied expression. It could certainly be 
hoped that modification of Carlo’s school 
program, in line with his special needs and 


abilities, might bring about improvement 


$2 





in his adjustment. During the testing 
period, when given the individual atten- 
tion of an adult who was accepting and 
encouraging, he showed ability to concen- 
trate and apply himself well. (Teachers 
in both schools had also noted that, when 
taken by himself, Carlo could be a very 
likeable, attractive child.) 

Psychiatric examination confirmed the 
previous hospital finding that Carlo’s con- 
duct disturbance was essentially a reaction 
to inadequate home relationships. He was 
made most unhappy by the way his 
mother withheld her love from him (his 
chief wish was to make lots of money so 
he could give her things), by his father’s 
indifference, and the preference shown by 
both parents for his younger sister, who 
was rather delicate and coddled a good 
deal. He also described to the psychia- 
trist how unhappy he was at school be- 
cause he could hardly read and was now in 
a class with “babies.” He felt no one 
wanted him and that he had no place 
He told how 
there had been a few teachers who had 
been kind to him for a while, but that the 
minute he misbehaved, they became dis- 
gusted with him and wanted to get rid of 
him. His paternal grandparents loved 
him, and Carlo could speak of happy times 
he spent with his grandfather. Otherwise 
there was obviously a great lack of love 
and parental interest in this child’s life. 
Yet he expressed a wish to get over his 
bad behavior and gain his parents’ love. 
He just did not seem to know how to do 
so. In the psychiatrist’s opinion, help for 
this boy would come not from the stricter 
discipline of a probationary school, but 
rather from a program that would offer 
the understanding, affection and encour- 


either at home or school. 
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He needed 
parent figures who would accept him and 
stand by him despite his misbehavior— 
who would set an ideal for him to achieve 
but who would not throw him out com- 
pletely for any false step he made along 
the way. 


agement he was seeking. 


At the conference held to arrange a 
program for Carlo (attended by the prin- 
cipal of the school, the attendance officer, 
the social worker of the family agency 
formerly interested, and the Bureau social 
worker, the psychiatrist and psycholo- 
gist), it was therefore agreed that transfer 
to a probationary school would be held 
in abeyance. Fortunately Carlo’s new 
school had an opportunity class with a 
very understanding teacher. Although 
this was at a higher level than Carlo’s age 
or school achievement warranted, the prin- 
cipal would try him out in this class as 
it offered the manual activities and flexible 
program Carlo needed and also association 
with older boys. The Bureau would sup- 
plement the school’s program by arrang- 
ing regular appointments with a remedial 
tutor. The teacher and tutor would both 
be advised to assume a “mother-substi- 
tute” role, and offer as much warmth and 
encouragement as possible. The psychia- 
trist would see the boy regularly with a 
view to helping him understand his diffi- 
culties, face his inadequacies and failures, 
The social 


worker would maintain a contact with the 


and develop an ego ideal, 


family in order to interpret the psychia- 
trist’s treatment and the school program 
to the parents, and alleviate the home situ- 
ation insofar as possible. Since Mrs. M. 
did not wish to take the time, one of the 
first steps necessary was to obtain her per- 
mission for Carlo to come by himself for 
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his appointments at the Bureau with the 
tutor and psychiatrist. 

The effect of this united approach was 
almost miraculous. Carlo found a second 
family in his teachers and the psychiatrist, 
and responded to them with all the feel- 
ing that had found so little positive ex- 
pression up to this time. The tutor was 
a real friend, and this was as important 
to Carlo as the fact that she coached him. 
The psychiatrist was a person to whom he 
could confide all his difficulties and who 
represented a father figure who was inter- 
ested, tolerant, and kind. And school be- 
came home for him as he wanted it. In 
Miss Green he had been given the benefit 
of a teacher of unusual kindliness, insight, 
and resourcefulness. Miss Green was firm 
with Carlo and set standards for him, but 
never “threw him out” or “tried to get rid 
of him.” Any misbehavior at school she 
herself handled; she carefully avoided any 
bad reports to the parents. On the other 
hand, she took every opportunity she 
could to tell his parents of his good be- 
havior. Thus Carlo recognized that she 
was basically his friend and not bent on 
finding his faults and punishing him, and 
more and more he became able to accept 
her correction. Furthermore, the need for 
Miss Green 
recognized Carlo’s restlessness and im- 
patience with academic work and began it 
with small doses, intermingled with fre- 
quent periods of drawing, handicraft, 
printing, and writing (at which Carlo 
was quite proficient), and errand running. 
He was allowed to be in the marionette 
class and show (a great privilege usually 
reserved for older boys), and arrange- 
ments were made for him to swim with 
the big boys and take his games with 


correction was minimized. 
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them. He was even given a chance at 
being class president. 

Thus Carlo was given an individualized 
curriculum and good outlets for his en- 
ergy at school, a feeling that he counted, 
a chance to work through his anti-social 
feelings and actions in the therapy sessions 
with the psychiatrist, and the sustained 
interest of adults of both sexes who acted 


as He was 


warm parent substitutes. 
given good examples to imitate and the in- 
centive to do so, and improvement was 
surprisingly rapid. Within a term, the 
mother’s and teacher’s reports indicated 
that he was working and playing better 
with others, generally amenable to school 
and home relations, and not getting into 
his previous difficulties. 

This is a heartening example of what 
and clinic, 
based on knowledge of the roots of the 
problem, can do for a child who might 
Carlo 
still tends to be influenced by bigger boys 


teamwork between school 


easily become a serious delinquent. 


and to get into their activities desirable 
or otherwise, but having positive ideals 
to which to cling, he is now better able to 
control himself. Success, after so much 
failure with this case, seems to have been 
the result of coordination of all services 
(clinic and school) and continued efforts 
on everyone’s part despite occasional sct- 
backs. Previously the agency had worked 
with the parents, and the school had made 
attempts to help Carlo there. The social 
worker and school personnel did not meet 
together, however, and when some crisis 
at home might explain Carlo’s school be- 
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havior and modify the handling of it, the 
benefit of this knowledge was not avail- 
able to the school. The home situation 
was thus constantly aggravated by bad 
school reports and a vicious circle devel- 
oped. Similarly, the agency was not sufhi- 
ciently in contact with the school to learn 
of day to day occurrences that were in- 
fluencing the child. By bringing all the 
interested parties together, it was possible 
to handle the situation much more effec- 
tively. Instead of working in the dark 
and perhaps at odds, school and agency 
personnel could help one another, and be- 
cause of their mutual understanding of 
the child’s needs, they were able to deal 
with him in a consistent, integrated fash- 
ion. Contact with adults who treated 
him consistently and never threatened to 
“get rid of him” was of greatest import- 
ance, and too much emphasis cannot be 
placed on the role played by the teacher. 
The child’s contact with members of a 
clinical staff is generally fairly infrequent 
(rarely more than two interviews a week) 
and the relation is a rather artificial one; 
but the teacher is almost as integral a part 
of his everyday living as his father and 
mother, and the influence she can bring 
to bear 
there is every reason to believe that it was 
the influence of his kind and patient 
teacher who utilized the understanding of 
this child she derived through clinical 
study, in her day-to-day contacts with 
him, that finally reaped success from a 
situation that, at first, seemed headed for 
certain failure. 


is enormous. In Carlo’s case, 
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C) NE of the salient features of modern 
education is its extension downward. 
Two or three generations ago, particularly 
in rural areas where most children lived, 
it was not uncommon for children to 
start to school at seven or even eight years 
of age. Today, children of four and five 
are often found in public schools. For 
example, the state of California last year 
adopted laws permitting children to enter 
kindergartens at four years six months 
and first grades at five years six months. 
A recent report from Massachusetts’ 
states that 15 per cent of the children in 
the cities and towns studied enter school 
below 5 years § months, 73 per cent be- 
tween § years § months and 5 years 9 
months, and only 12 per cent at 5 years 
10 months or above. These figures for 
public school enrollment could be dupli- 
cated in many other parts of the country. 

In addition, conditions associated with 
World War II have stimulated the de- 


velopment of nursery schools, often in 


close relationship to parts of the public 


1 Lawrence A. Averill, School Readiness, School 
Admission and First Grade Objectives. Boston, 
Mass. Department of Education of Common- 
wealth of Massachusetts, January, 1945, 23 p. 


school system. As this is written, the 
future of the nursery school as a regular 
part of the public school system is un- 
certain. It is equally certain, however, 
the nursery schools have demonstrated 
that they have a definite place in con- 
tributing to the wholesome development 
of modern children. They cannot be re- 
garded as a substitute for the home, and 
the “welfare” point of view characteristic 
of depression years is disappearing, but the 
positive contribution of nursery schools 
to children who come from present-day 
homes has been established again and 
again. Public schools have many things 
to learn from nursery school procedures 
but these reviews are restricted to the 
problem of somewhat older children in a 
regular school system. 

The Massachusetts bulletin cited above 
deserves further mention. It concentrates 
largely on problems of beginning reading 
in the first grade and uses the significant 
phrase ““The first grade: a school for fail- 
ure.” It says, “Forgetful of the prime 
fact that the principal business of the 
five-year-old and of the six-year-old is the 
business of growing, of achieving the pro- 
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per degree of physical, social and emo- 
tional maturation, we have accepted the 
mandate of transforming each of them 
into a reading child and a number child” 
(p. 5). 

The bulletin then describes some of the 
ways children in the first grade differ, 
suggests a few ways of studying children 
as they enter school, and gives some ways 
of avoiding a “school for failure” with 
the consequent 


frustration and _ initial 


school maladjustment. Of general in- 
terest is a brief account of how certain 
school systems are attempting a reorgani- 
zation of primary classes. Many cities 
are having children stay two years with 
the same teacher. Elimination of grade 
barriers at the primary level (they are 
artificial arrangements at any level) is 
in Cleveland 


school systems. 


and other 
In this plan, children 


accomplished 


enter school at five years plus and stay in 
a Primary Division anywhere from six to 
ten terms. The grade label tells practic- 
ally nothing about a child. Is your school 
doing anything to eliminate the stigma of 
failure and to concentrate on all aspects 


The bul- 


letin gives a few suggestions which will 


of development at this level? 


aid any system in reorganizing its objec- 
tives for young children. 

A recent article by Hildreth? also em- 
phasizes readiness for reading and other 
school tasks. The article gives no new 
information about readiness but it is a 
simple statement of what is meant by 
readiness and the fact that it applies at 
all school levels. It is a good article for 
teachers to show to parents because it 


emphasizes that readiness is a “parent- 


2 Gertrude Hildreth, “‘Readiness for First Grade,” 
National Parent-Teacher 40: 7-9, March, 1946. 
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teacher job.” It suggests that parents 
can help a child at home to get ready for 
school “not so much by teaching him to 
say the alphabet or count from one to 
ten as by broadening his knowledge of the 
immediate world in which he lives. Every 
mother can encourage her youngster’s 
language development through rhymes, 
She can build good 


health habits and a respect for planned, 


stories, and pictures. 


orderly living. She can give him respon- 
sibilities suited to his age and encourage 
She 


can stimulate his initiative by giving him 


social activities with other children. 


materials to work with and a place where 
he can experiment with them freely.” 

In addition other 
bulletins 
for the guidance of teachers of young 
children. Some of the best of these seem 
to be the Indiana Bulletin,® the Ohio Bul- 
letin Working With the Child from Two 
to Six,* the Washington bulletin on The 
and the New 
Jersey Bulletin First Year in School.® 

The Indiana Bulletin, A Good Start in 


School, is one of the more comprehensive 


to Massachusetts, 


states have issued worthwhile 


Kindergarten Program® 


of the state department bulletins. Actu- 

3 Indiana State Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, A Good Start in School, Office of the State 
Superintendent of Public 
1944, 

4 Ohio State Department of Eductation, Work- 
ing With the Child from Two to Six, Curriculum 
Bulletin No. 5. Columbus, Ohio, The Depart- 
ment, 1944. 24 pp. 

5 Washington State Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, The Kindergarten Program: First School 
Year Experiences. Instructional Service Bulletin 
No. 16. Office of the Superintendent of Public In- 
struction, State of Washington, 1944. 52 pp. 

6 New Jersey Department of Public Instruction, 
First Year in School. 
No. 8. 
1944, 


Instruction, Indiana, 


184 pp. 


Elementary School Bulletin 
Trenton, New Jersey, The Department, 
35 pp. 
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ally, it contains less information on the 
program for the five-year-olds than some 
of the shorter bulletins because it intro- 
duces the whole primary program or work 
with the fives, sixes, sevens and eights. 
Although not so specific as some of the 
other bulletins, it is particularly strong in 
its guiding principles and general sugges- 
tions for work with primary children. 

The book shows, with one exception, a 
nice balance in its selection of materials. 
Part I deals with goals for the primary 
school, developmental characteristics and 
learning abilities of children, the environ- 
ment, and organization of school activities. 
Part II describes curricular experiences in 
five areas: the social studies and science, 
expression and appreciation in the arts, 
health and recreation, the language arts, 
and mathematics. Part III of the bulletin 
deals with home and school relationships. 
These three divisions cover most of the 
important items in any primary program. 

Part I of the bulletin contains an inter- 
esting account of children’s learning. 
Not all psychologists would agree with 
the statement “Young children have three 
avenues of learning” (p. 28) but there 
follows this statement a good list of prin- 
ciples of learning and teaching. Sample 
principles are “A child learns best when 
his own purposeful goals, needs and desires 
guide him,” “A child learns best when he 
can share in the management of the learn- 
ing experience with the other children of 
the group, guided but not controlled by 
adults” and “Learning is enhanced when 
opportunities are provided for seeing re- 
lationships and when these relationships 
are drawn out and made clear.” 

The same division has an excellent sum- 
mary of principles in planning the daily 


schedule on page 53, and then goes on to 
describe activities in the period before the 
bell rings, in the independent work period, 
and in the so-called seatwork period. This 
section also states some mental hygiene 
principles familiar to the readers of this 
journal. 

As in Part I, the second part of A Good 
Start in School on the five curriculum 
areas presents “no definite formula or pre- 
scribed course of study, or specific 
methods to be followed” but it establishes 
some basic principles in selection of con- 
tent and in methods of teaching in the 
primary grades. At the same time enough 
detail is given to illustrate the principles. 
Part III on home and school relationships 
seems skimped in comparison to the first 
two parts and the bulletin lacks an ade- 
quate bibliography. Its frequent use of 
excellent photographs greatly enhances 
the value of the first two parts of the 
book. The bulletin should be in profes- 
sional libraries used by primary teachers. 
Its use will add support to the old saying 
“Well begun is half done.” 

The Washington bulletin The Kinder- 
garten Program is an overview of the 
program in that state which contains 
items of general interest. These include 
specifications and designs for kindergarten 
housing and equipment and a practical 
section on “Content and Teaching Pro- 
cedure.” In the latter section are short 
but well selected bibliographies of books 


for teachers and children in literature, 


>> 


science and music. The concluding sec- 
tions deal with “understanding children” 
and “the daily program.” The whole bul- 
letin is terse, but mentions many of the 
important items in a program for five- 
year-olds. 
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The New Jersey bulletin First Year in 
School begins with the statement “Five 


year olds do not belong in the first grade.” 
It then lists the following needs of five- 
year-olds: 

1. They need space and freedom to be 
active. 

2. They need a secure place in the 
group. 

3. They need many opportunities for 
self-expression. 

4. They need to use their voices. 

§. They need responsibility. 

6. They need to learn to get along to- 
gether. 

7. They need to explore their environ- 
ment. 

These are needs predicated by adults 
rather than felt by the children them- 
selves for they form a basis for a curricu- 
lum for five-year-olds which the bulletin 
outlines in its subsequent sections. The 
emphasis is continually upon a rich 
variety of experiences contributing to the 
above needs and to readiness for more 
formal school activities. 

Teachers of young children have always 
relied upon the Association for Childhood 
Education for practical help and general 
guidance in their work. All primary 
teachers should have access to the Associa- 
tion’s monthly journal Childhood Educa- 
tion (The Association, 1201 Sixteenth 
St., N. W., Washington, D. C., $3.50 per 
year). Three recent publication of the 
association are particularly valuable for 
teachers of young children. These in- 
clude Portfolio on Materials for Work 
and Play (50¢) with separate leaflets on 
such topics as “Drawing and Painting 
Materials,” “Clay for Modeling,” “Blocks 
for Building” and “Tools and How to Use 
Them.” A second Portfolio for Kinder- 
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garten Teachers (50¢) contains varied 
suggestions for the school program. 
“What to Expect of the Fours and Fives” 
gives some typical patterns of behavior. 
Other leaflets give plans for a working 
day, suggestions for dramatic play, litera- 
ture experiences and record-keeping. 

Somewhat more information is given in 
the bulletin of the Association for Child- 
hood Education entitled Four- and Five- 
Year-Olds at School although it repeats 
such topics mentioned above as character- 
istics of the fours and fives, their educa- 
tional needs, a good kindergarten environ- 
ment and ‘“‘a good day at school for the 
fours and fives.” A valuable chapter for 
perspective on the education of the young 
child is called “Relation of the Kinder- 
garten to the Nursery School, the First 
Grade, and the Home.” 

With the possible exception of the 
Indiana bulletin, the above bulletins from 
State Departments and the publications 
of the Association for Childhood Educa- 
tion do not give complete, specific pro- 
grams for the young child in school. 
Probably such programs cannot be blue- 
printed by any central authority. For 
example, developments in nursery school 
education within the last few years may 
have ideas to contribute not described 
here. However, the above collection of 
bulletins and pamphlets will be a rich 
source of ideas to any teacher or group 
planning programs for. young children. 

The day is pretty well gone when a 
layman or school superintendent can say, 
“I don’t believe in public nursery schools 
or kindergarten because they increase the 
tax-rate for school support.” As Zeisler’ 
has pointed out, opposition to high taxes 


7 Carl Zeisler, “Who Wants Taxes Cut?” Af- 
lantic Monthly 176: 71-4, October, 1945. 
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comes from limited groups (‘‘corporations 
don’t have little children”) and it is a 
When a 
child is developing more rapidly than he 
ever will again, public education author- 
ities have responsibility for providing 
additional chances for wholesome, all- 


question of payment for what. 


round development. The young child is 
most educable. Why not do something 
about it? The education Acts of 1944 in 
England and of 1945 in Scotland make 
the provision of fully equipped educa- 
tional centers obligatory upon all local 
Education Authorities for children from 
two years of age and up. Parents are not 
required to send their children but the 
school authorities are required to provide 


suitable The 


young children in institutions which sup- 


facilities. education of 
plement the home seems sure to increase 
in this country. The publications men- 
tioned above will help teachers and other 
school people in providing suitable pro- 
grams for the younger children in our 
schools. 


Emotional Factors in Learning 


The mental hygiene movement has long 
since helped dispel the notion that the 
school teaches only the child’s brain or is 
concerned only with his intellectual de- 
velopment. It is now well known that 
the child who is disturbed emotionally 
often fails in his academic learnings such 
as reading or arithmetic. It seems equally 
clear that the child who is continually 
forced to attempt tasks for which he is 
not ready or which are well above his level 
of aspiration may develop emotional diff- 
culties. However,’ the relationships be- 
tween emotional factors and the higher 
mental processes have not been studied 
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thoroughly enough to accumulate much 
definite evidence that will help teachers. 
A beginning in this direction has been 
made by Murphy and Ladd in their Emo- 


tional Factors in Learning. This book 


‘has been written about adolescent girls in 


college but, as Murphy points out, many 
of its findings are applicable to other 
levels. 

The opening chapter of Emotional 
Factors in Learning stress the individual 
approach to learning characteristics of 
Sarah Lawrence College where the case 
studies of the book were made. The im- 
portance of the diagnosis of each individ- 
ual student, a study of her interests and 
motivation, her attitudes toward teaching 
and being taught, and her developmental 
status is underlined in many interesting 
procedures and examples. The second 
group of chapters-in Part One deals with 
personality factors in relation to learning. 
A few of the conclusions from these chap- 
ters are that “some students are quickly 
oriented, (to a new situation such -as 
school or college) others very slowly; 
that students can sometimes cope later 
with work which presented too many 
anxieties the first time they tackled it— 
that students lose the gains they make and 
must undergo repeated adjustments—that 
some students can do their best work only 
after personal problems have been solved, 
while others can work on their problems 
only after they have succeeded well in 
their work (pp. 7, 8). 

The second part of Emotional Factors 
in Learning presents in detail case studies 
of some eleven college girls who exhibit 





8 Lois B. Murphy and Henry Ladd, Emotional 
New York: Columbia Uni- 
404 pp. $3.50. 


Factors in Learning. 
versity Press, 1945. 
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different personality patterns. They show 
in an interesting variety of ways that 
“‘what the student is in her basic self—her 
deepest values*and needs—provides the 
direction and limitations of her work at 
any given time, and her development 
through her years in college” (p. 173). 
Perhaps this inadequate account of the 
content of the book is enough to suggest 
that it is thoroughly permeated with the 
mental hygiene point of view and that it 
can be applied to all developmental levels. 
The school psychologist and guidance 
worker will find it full of insights. The 
teacher who has some psychological back- 
ground will have a stimulating time ap- 
plying it to his own pupils. It would be a 
good book to follow up Helping Teachers 
Understand Children the 


January, 1946 issue of this journal. 


reviewed in 


Co-ordination of Mental Hygiene Work 
for Children 


The National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene and five other national organi- 
zations have prepared a summary of the 
meaning of mental hygiene work with 
children and ways of co-ordinating it. 
This statement has been published in The 
Child® and is, in essence, a creed for 


®“Coordinating Mental-Hygiene Work for 












teachers and others working with child- 
ren. The summary of the mental hygiene 
point of view says, for example, “That 
the same problems of life tasks in succes- 
sive forms and settings confront the in- 
dividual all through his life, and that the 
way he learns to meet them in infancy and 
the preschool years sets the patterns with 
which he will meet them (later) ... .” 
“That these crucial life problems are (1) 
the question of obedience to authority and 
of developing independence and self-dis- 
cipline; (2) the question of accepting the 
masculine or feminine role in order to be- 
come an adult, prepared to utilize the 
opportunities and privileges which ma- 
turity brings to men and women in mar- 
riage and parenthood; and (3) the ques- 
tion of revising childhood beliefs and 
fantasies and reconstructing the individ- 
ual’s ideas about himself in accordance 
with his actual potentialities and limita- 
tions.” 

This sample will suggest the value of 
the whole summary—and the reader may 
send criticisms and suggestions for action 
to the Medical Director, National Com- 
mittee for Mental Hygiene! 








Children,” The Child, 183-6, June, 1945. Wash- 
ington, D. C.: Children’s Bureau, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor. 





